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SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE. 

[We received the following narrative from a Correspondent, who as- 
sures us that it was drawn up by a highly respectable friend, lately 

deceased, during a protracted illness ; and is founded on facts 

We are willing to gratify the feelings of our Correspondent by in- 
serting it: and do so the more readily, because a narrative of 
facts, though less romantic, is likely to be more instructive, than a 
mere fiction. We have abridged it in some parts ; but, we think, 
without injuring it. — Editor. 3 

ELLEN. 
Circumstances of a very peculiar nature, placed me for 
many years; in habits of the strictest intimacy with the fami- 
ly of a Mr. Stanley, a resident in our metropolis. It contain- 
ed children of all ages, from the young men abroad (and 
there are few Irish families without some in (his situation) 
who owing to their absence, are always the most beloved, and 
the most thought of, to the prattling baby that could not 
walk unassisted. I was soon led ta take a particular interest 
in one member of the family, the subject of the present 
sketch — Ellew. She was then ten years old ; and, to the eyes 
of common observers, in most respects _. much like the gene- 
rality of amiable children at the same age : little remarkable, 
save for an unusually reserved manner, which was commonly 
thought to arise from pride, but which I early traced to ex- 
cessive diffidence. She always shrunk from the noisy amuse- 
ments of her brothers and sisters. At the time, I often 
thought that, with her parents, Ellen was the very reverse of 
a favourite; but 1 have since found that I was mistaken. 
The stillness of her demeanour, and the retiring gentleness of 
all her habits, prevented her from meeting with the. same at- 
tention, that the lively playfulness of her companions easily 
obtained. I have always had a passion for studying any cha- 
racter that appears to be neglected by others ; and my atten- 
tion to Ellen rapidly gained me her confidence and unbound- 
ed affection. The dear child never appeared to be happier, 
than when seated, even in silence, beside me ; but when en- 
couraged to conversation, she would sometimes pour forth a 
torrent of singular thoughts and enthusiastic fancies, uncom- 
municated to any ear save mine. I frequently gazed on her 
with astonishment, and secretly wondered from what source 
such strange fantastic eloquence arose : but to herself I never 
expressed surprise, for that would have closed her lips at 
once. In an early stage of our friendship (for notwithstand- 
ing the disparity of our ages, it really was a steady friendship) 
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I was impressed with the idea that her life would be short, 
yet full of trials. I saw that she dwelt in a world of hope, 
and I knew the futility of all she hoped for — the utter worth- 
fessness of the treasures she was grasping at. She had been 
educated with morality, but without religion, and her glow- 
ing heart soon perceived the coldness of mere moral good- 
ness. She breathed higher feelings, and soon raised a fabric 
of happiness of her own, as beautiful as it was baseless ; and 
whenever her sanguine heart met with grief or disappoint- 
ment, she turned with renewed confidence to the visions of 
her own mind, and vowed to forget and despise a world that 
could not satisfy her desires. Had she been endowed with 
sufficient confidence in herself,, to have given her thoughts 
and feelings vent in language, she would have profited by ex- 
perience. Many would have pitied the undoubting gene- 
rosity of temper, that urged her to think so well of man- 
kind ; some would have exulted in the pure innocence of 
her spirit, that would not doubt the sincerity of others, 
nor believe the smile on any lip to be assumed. I felt 
particularly, that her happiness would be altogether founded 
on her affections. She was a being of love. She loved her 
parents with an idolatry which I thought myself called on to 
condemn: for should she live to lose them, it would be a to- 
tal wreck of her earthly peace. Whoever indeed looked on 
her with an eye of love, she regarded with an affection equal- 
ly strong ; and even inanimate objects to which she had been 
long accustomed, could not be removed from her abode, 
without occasioning a sentiment of sorrow that was very 
blameable. Endowed with such a warm trusting heart, Ellen 
was sunned by prosperity ; and it would have been unnatural, 
had her imagination raised any other than pleasing images. 
She was not, indeed, unacquainted with pain and sickness, 
for she had been always delicate ; but her slightest ailment 
met with care and attention, and made her an object of the 
tenderest solicitude. Sorrow too, she must have known ; yet 
still she thought earth mustbe a vale of flowers. The thorns 
had not yet wounded her — and how could a world so full of 
beauty, be the abode of guilt and pain ? She was thus so 
much a creature of love, that I apprehended from the excess 
of that very sentiment, her sorrows would arise. It was 
scarcely possible, she would ever meet with the affection she 
would demand and deserve. When once she loved sincere- 
ly it would be for ever. It would become a principle of her 
existence, to devote herself exclusively to the object of her 
choice, and she would expect the same idolatry of attach- 
ment in the partner of her life. — When Elbn was entering 
on her fifteenth year, I observed at times, a great change in 
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her manners. Her fond parents also saw and exulted in the 
improvement, as they termed it. It is not easy to describe 
what this change was, and yet it was by ho means trivial. 
There was a gaiety and a gladness new and strange diffused 
over her. There was mirth in her laugh, and reality in her 
smile ; and the exuberant cheerfulness she frequently display- 
ed, formed a striking contrast to her former pensiveness. 
The face, that even my partiality would not call more than 
pleasing, beamed with unwonted loveliness. I had ever ad- 
mired her mild blue eyes, and her pale brown hair of luxu- 
riant growth was always arranged with simple yet correct 
elegance; but the constant pallidness of her complexion de- 
prived her of the slightest pretensions to beauty. Now there 
was a great change, and at times I thought her positively 
pretty ; however, this was only transient, for iu general, she 
was the same still, timid being, as ever. This particularly excit- 
ed my watchfulness, and I soon discerned the cause. I per- 
ceived there was always one addition to the dear circle : in 
the season of Ellen's gladness. I perceived the source from 
which her smiles arose, before she herself had dreamed of it— 
But the day of knowledge came at last; and Ellen, full of 
blushing timidity, but with the mosl earnest seriousness of 
manner, told me, " that indeed, her cousin Edward was 
dearer to her than all the world, and she believed she was 
equally precious to him." Her happy spirit was elated with 
•a slight feeling of pride, and assuredly it was an innocent 
pride, at finding herself the choice of one she loved so fond- 
ly. This disclosure did not afford me any feeling of pleasure; 
and Ellen gently accused me of cold-hearted ness to her true 
happiness, because I did not express satisfaction so warmly 
as she expected ; but I was disturbed by many distressing 
thoughts. From the time when I first observed Ellen's grow- 
ing partiality for her cousin, I studied his habits and disposi- 
tions with unremitting attention; for from the trifling remarks 
I had made, when I was less interested about him, I had lit- 
tle reason to suppose, they were such as would constitute the 
happiness of my dear young friend ; and with deep regret, I 
discovered the idea I had formed of his character was too 
just. He was every way unsuited to Ellen. Her disposition 
was so mild and acquiescent, and so prone to shrink from the 
least exertion of its own power, from a false idea she had 
formed of the weakness of her mind, that she would have 
required a companion of no common energy, to lead her un- 
harmed through the intricacies of life. The purity of her 
own soul raised her abo\-e all suspicions of the depravity of 
others ; her opinions, though benignant, were generally 
wrong, and her actions, always prompted by the best motives, 
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might frequently be misunderstood. With snoh alloys to all 
her amiable qualities, we cannot feel much surprised at the 
error of judgment she had committed. Deeply anxious as I 
felt for her welfare, my exertions on her behalf were para- 
lyzed by my knowledge of another peculiarity in her charac- 
ter — a steadiness, amounting to obstinacy, in all her pursuits. 
From a persuasion that, under any circumstances, Elien would 
become his wife, I feared to communicate the knowledge I 
bad acquired ; but I remonstrated with her on the imprudence 
of forming any engagements so early in life, and tried to 
convince her that she might yet repent having given her 
heart so readily. But she assured me, with a slight degree of 
irritation in her manner, that her affections had been long 
and earnestly sought, and she never could feel otherwise to- 
wards her cousin. Another thing also disturbed me. I did 
not understand Why his attentions had always been so secret. 
When the family were together, he rather seemed to shun 
than to seek her society; and sometimes I perceived this 
strange reserve gave her momentary pain, for her affection, 
was too strong, and her confidence too undoubting, to admit 
of a more permanent sentiment of displeasure. 

Edward, like most young soldiers, was gay and thought- 
less. His errors principally arose from the neglect of his 
education. As an orphan, he was placed by his guardians at 
a very early age in a crowded seminary, and there left un- 
heeded for many years. GiftedjWith good natural abilities, 
but excessively idle, he would have made great improvement 
under proper attention. But, removed from school at eighteen, 
to join a dragoon regiment, in which be had obtained a 
cornetcy, his progress was checked ; and at three and twenty 
his mind was still as uncultivated as when he escaped from 
the trammels of Westminster. Yet he was a general favou- 
rite ; elegant in his manners ; with a most prepossessing coun- 
tenance, and of the tallest stature ; his figure was at once 
graceful, and perfectly masculine. His temper was excellent ; 
bis heart warm and affectionate, but uncertain and wavering. 
I might grieve, but I could not wonder, that Ellen received 
the assurances of his affection with delight, for her own 
innocence blinded her to his errors. All his affections were 
transitory : whatever he engaged in was warmly pursued for 
a time, but relinquished the moment any thing more interest- 
ing came in his way. He was also selfish, and little regarded 
what pain he inflicted on others to gratify any desire of his 
own. He would not, though often entreated by Ellen, give 
op'a few hours of feverish and unnatural enjoyment at the 
mess-table, to become one of their quiet circle ; nor did he 
ever seek her society save when his usual companions were 
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engaged with their own pursuits. This convinced me that he 
was addicted to convivial habits ; and any thing more unconj 
genial to Ellen's domestic inclinations could not well be 
imagined. His extravagance was unbounded ; for I knew, 
from good authority, that he was frequently embarrassed, 
though he was in the receipt of an excellent income. I some- 
times doubted the reality of his attachment to Ellen. But no: 
he did love her. She was once bis object, or bis idol; and had 
she been artful she might long have retained the power she 
had acquired over him. To me her simplicity was her great- 
est charm, but he could neither feel nor understand it : his 
mind was not capable of appreciating the delicate and retir- 
ing beauty of hers. When be first came to Ireland, his re- 
lationship gave him an easy introduction into the family. 
He heard she was much admired, for hers was too peculiar 
a disposition to be exempt from the attention singular cha- 
racters often nieetwith : so he was pre-determined to be very 
much pleased because it was the fashion. 

" He sought her smile, and raid -most gentle things." 

When he got well acquainted with Ellen, he really was both 
delighted and amazed, and he was very much surprised to 
find himself so seriously interested by such a quiet, simple 
creature ; but be told her of his affection, and gave and re- 
ceived vows of eternal love and faith. 

For a short time every thing went on well, and I alone was 
haunted by fears of his instability of temper. At last Ed- 
ward's regiment was suddenly ordered to a remote and dis- 
turbed district, and they were obliged to submit to a separa- 
tion. — Ellen, contrary to my advice and entreaties, but yield- 
ing to her own timid temper, had concealed her attachment 
from her parents. She feared their displeasure, merely because 
the choice was her own. I was convinced of their ready 
concurrence, for to worldly minds it was in every respect a 
desirable union ; but now, that they were to be separated, 
and probably for a long time, she regretted her silence, since 
it debarred her from any correspondence with her lover ; 
which was indeed a great disadvantage, for it absented her as 
much from his imagination as from his presence. Ellen had 
a twin brother, who, next to Edward, was the dearest object 
of her earthly love. He was, however, totally unlike Ellen ; 
highly gifted by nature in every respect, he possessed an 
ungovernable flow of spirits, and was in fact what every one 
desires to see youth when it is springing into manhood. He 
did not think that earth contained another being of such 
superlative excellence as bis sister ; and felt towards her the 
most enthusiastic attachment. She had given him her confi- 
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dence, and he corresponded with her lover. At first she was 
always mentioned in Edward's letters with enthusiastic fond- 
ness ; but the reign of his constancy was of short duration. 
It was early spring when they parted, but before the days had 
lengthened into summer there was a striking alteration in his 
manner. The ardent warmth of his expressions ceased, and 
in their stead were substituted mere common-place terms of 
civility, or at most something of regard and esteem. I felt 
that all was over; but Ellen was blinded, and either could 
not, or would not allow the truth of my suggestions. At last, 
a gentleman from the vicinity of Edward's quarters called 
one evening in summer, when many kind enquiries were 
made concerning the young officer. His answers were not 
satisfactory ; for, as Edward was related to the family, he did 
not like to communicate all he knew; but on being pressed to 
be more explicit, he said, in an impatient manner, " With us 
he is thought a worthless profligate; yet in spite of his vices, 
— knowing what I know, I cannot use a milder term, — he is 
about to be married to a young lady of high rank, great 
beauty, and large fortune." — At the beginning of this speech. 
I had fixed my eyes on Ellen. She did not observe me, for 
hers were rivetted on the speaker. I waited some moments 
in breathless anxiety the result of this cruel intelligence, but 
it was not as I expected. Even then she kept her own secret 
faithfully ; she did not faint, or scream, or stir ; her colour 
scarcely varied. Such may be the effects of common sorrow ; 
but hers was of too absorbing a nature so to express itself. 
There was no emotion visible to the eyes of a superficial 
observer ; but I perceived a slight convulsive tremor agitate 
her frame ; her lips quivered ; for an instant her eyes looked 
fixed, as if she mastered some powerful feeling with extreme 
difficulty. Towards her brother, who stood trembling with 
suppressed passion beside her, she cast one look of earnest 
supplication. Twilight was deepening into darker hues, and 
objects were not seen distinctly. Shortly after, she arose, and 
calmly and sweetly bade all around her good night. It was 
her habit to retire very early, that she might be able to remain 
some time alone before the appointed hour of rest. Her 
brother left the room along with her, but returning almost 
immediately, be told me that she had extorted his promise 
that he would keep the secret of her misery as well as he had 
guarded that of her happiness. " I could not deny her re- 
quest," he continued, " and you must assist me to keep such 
a solemn vow; for my blood boils to be avenged of the villain, 
and I must break my promise if I demand satisfaction." In 
the mean time her fearful calmness—which it is much more 
painful to witness than the extravagance of grief — terrified 
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me, and being miserable from undefined apprehensions, I 
sought Ellen. The door of her room was ajar, and a low deep 
wail of grief arrested my steps ; she was weeping, and never 
did I listen to a more grateful sound. I felt that every 
precious tear would lighten the grief that weighed so hea- 
vily on her heart ; in a few moments I heard her sweet 
voice, with almost inarticulate accents, supplicating Hea- 
ven for support and consolation. I was satisfied, for 1 
felt confident the blessing so asked in hope and humili- 
ty, would be granted to the poor broken hearted petitioner. 
I entered the room with noiseless steps. Ellen did not see 
me at first; she was on her knees, and her hands were clasped 
across her eyes ; but when she was aware of my presence, she 
sprung up, and burst forth in an eloquent defence of his con- 
duct ; nor would she allow me to impute to him the blame he 
so richly merited. " He did not mean to wound me so severe- 
ly ; he has deceived himself more than me ; his faults were 
held np before me, and I turned away. I only meet with the 
punishment I deserve." Thus was she intent on exculpating 
her faithless lover. I did not leave her bedside, until she had 
sobbed herself into an uneasy slumber; and then, with a fer- 
vent petition, I committed her into the hands of that God, who 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. — I did not see Ellen 
again for several months, as I was called to a distant part of 
the country ; and I left her father's house at day-break, to a- 
void a parting that would have been cruel. Her brother com* 
municated to me by letter, a confirmation of the truth of what 
We had heard ; with many disgraceful particulars of Edward's 
conduct, and a very grievous account of Ellen's health. It 
was late in Autumn when I returned to Ellen's abode. The 
melancholy aspect of the country, and the languor I always 
feel during that season, depressed my spirits ; and I thought 
of my poor friend with fearful apprehension ; — yet I started 
when I met her, — I had not thought such a change possible. 
She smiled faintly, yet with something of a triumphant ex- 
pression, when she saw my surprise ; perhaps my countenauce 
expressed little less than horror. Her figure was shrunk to an 
incredible slightness ; none of her beautiful hair was visible, 
for she wore a close thick muslin cap. She was no longer 
pale ; a bright hectic hue tinged her cheek, and on the least 
motion, it mounted higher than her temples — the expression 
of her features was that of suppressed pain, of severe yet con- 
cealed suffering. She was indeed a withering leaf, that every 
breath of air seemed to threaten with destruction. Her pa- 
rents some time before had been alarmed, and their medical 
adviser, being consulted, told them with delicate yet firm can- 
dour, that she was beyond the power of human skill . They 
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did not know the real cause of her distemper. Her wounded 
spirit preyed on her bodily health, and she sunk beneath her 
mental agonies. — Yet ber latter end was peace ; she died full 
of faith in her Saviour : and there was a prayer on herlipafor 
(he one who had wrecked her hopes. He did not escape un- 
punished. The friends of the lady whom be was to have mar- 
ried, discovered his true character before it was too late, and 
saved her from a union that must have been miserable. I 
have been told that he is now like the ghost of his former self ; 
and, haunted by remorse for his conduct to Ellen, be plunges 
into every species of dissipation, in the vain hope of quelling 
the^stings of conscience. He is wretched, aud deservedly so. 
He says, that had Ellen cursed him, he could bare borne it ; 
but, the blessings and forgiveness dictated for him with her 
dying breath, torture him to madness. 



Oh, Love, no habitant of earth thou < 

An unseen seraph we believe in thee ; 

A faith, whose martyrs are the broken heart. 

But never yet hath seen, nor ere shall see 

The naked eye thy form as it should be. 

The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 

Even with its own desiring phantasy ; 

And to a thought, such shape and image given, 

As haunts the unquench'd soul, parched, wearied, wrung, and, riven. 

Bntcw. 
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SKETCH OF THEIR HISTORY, FROM 1660 to 16S& 
(COKTINUBD FROM FAGE 157.) 

Publications of all kinds, especially those of a periodical 
or fugitive nature, are commonly faithful mirrors of the times 
in which they appear. We have already seen how accurate- 
ly they reflected the image of the period formerly surveyed — 
from the reign of Elizabeth to the Restoration in 1660. Their 
number, their variety, and their extravagance, all indicated 
an age of extraordinary events, and of unnatural excitement. 
After the Restoration, the scene instantly changed ; and the 
swarms of such publications that filled every corner of the 
land, disappeared as at the touch of enchantment. At first, 
scarcely more than one newspaper was conducted at the same 
time : and for nearly twenty years, the number seldom exceed- 
ed two or three. There were also but few pamphlets on pass- 
ing events, and these not distinguished by much spirit. — This 
remarkable change in periodical literature was connected in 
various ways with a revolution in the spirit of the times, which 



